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world has thought differently about the organization of society and its evolu- 
tion since Spencer's day, just because Spencer, with all his faults, opened a 
larger vision which permitted, among other things, a view of society as a whole 
and therefore a better understanding of the articulation of its parts. Lowie 
does well to correct foolish and inadequate generalization, but he does ill to 
set himself against generalization in toto. 

There are too many allusions to technical categories — too much assumption of 
previous knowledge — to allow of the use of this book in elementary classes, 
unless the classes are small and conducted in such manner that the instructor 
can supply matter at all stages. For this reason, and because the style of the 
work is heavy, Primitive Society is likely to find its place as a corrective of 
views already acquired rather than as an original introduction to the discipline 
it represents. 

A. G. Keller 

Yale University 



The Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice. By Stephen Leacock. New York, John 
Lane Co.; London, John Lane, The Bodley Head; Toronto, S. B. Gundy, 
1920. Pp. 152. 

Although the reading public is used to Professor Leacock's humorous style 
and thinks of him rather as humorist than as economist, it will find his sober 
attack on the "unsolved riddle of social justice" a vitally interesting contribution 
to the conservative solution of that riddle. Despite the great increase in 
productive efficiency wrought by the introduction of machinery, some of man- 
kind still starve and shiver and slave to produce luxuries for others. This is 
the riddle, the "most perplexing industrial paradox ever presented in the history 
of mankind." 

Leacock attacks the principles of the system of justice underlying our 
capitalistic competitive economics, that is, the system of natural liberty, extreme 
individualism, enlightened selfishness; he denies the fundamental premise of 
the classical theory of value and distribution, namely, that "under perfectly free 
competition the value or selling price of everything equals, or is perpetually 
tending to equal, the cost of production." He calls this equation a truism, and 
"all the social inferences drawn from it absolute, complete and malicious 
fallacies." 

His argument is (1) that each side of the equation is used as the measure of 
the other, mere arguing in a circle; (2) that the quantity of labor does not 
govern value, for it cannot be defined and measured; (3) that the erection on 
this false basis of a system of so-called "natural prices" (wages, rents, profits, 
interest) and the justification of them on this "undeniable ground of fact" 
are wrong and mischievous, for they give equal justification to millionaire, 
landlord, pioneer, capitalist and wage earner; (4) that wages and prices do not 
in actual fact tend toward social justice, for they depend upon "economic 
strength" in a competitive struggle, a war of each against all. He looks for 
social advance, not at all through technical industrial progress and labor-saving 
devices, but through the restriction of individualism by the force of organization 
and by legislation. 

He then considers Socialism as a remedy for our present social ills. He treats 
it indulgently. He subscribes to the validity of the socialists' criticism of our 
capitalistic society, but hammers home the idea that the socialist "loses sight 
of the supreme fact that after all, in its own poor clumsy fashion, the machine 
does work," whereas the one and only thing that is wrong with socialism is 
that it won't work. It won't work because it requires an elaborate system of 
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elective control under democracy, and it is wholly impossible, except among 
angels,, to find "elected managers — a sagacious and paternal group, free from 
interest of self and the play of baser passions and animated only by the thought 
of the public good," who will "gravely deliberate, wisely and justly decide." 
The most probable result, in the light of the known peculiar weaknesses of 
elective democracy, would be the rule of cliques, interests, bosses, incompetents, 
popular spendthrifts, and crooked partisans, in an unending conflict between 
business and politics, between private gain and the public good. Besides, under 
socialism freedom would cease; the elected boss would command the worker 
to his task and he must obey, under penalty of ostracism, prison, or starvation. 

In this dilemma between the present failure of individualism and the pros- 
pective failure of socialism, Professor Leacock urges moderation and sanity 
as against the dreams and demands of the perfectionist. He urges greater 
limitation upon our individualism by legislation and organization and by culti- 
vation ; he urges a higher sense of collective responsibility for the less fortunate 
of our people; he demands that we cease justifying manifest injustice by the 
principles of natural liberty and natural value and some of its extravagant 
doctrines, such as Malthusianism. He names certain pressing reforms. 

It is a pleasure to find a critique of socialism which is not sheer ranting, 
intolerant and violent verbiage. Professor Leacock's attitude is markedly sane 
and composing, and his criticism is aimed at socialism reduced to its bare 
essentials. The sooner the opponents of socialism take this attitude and drive 
home the one essential objection that it is a mere perfectionist's dream and 
won't work, and leave off extravagant arraignment of its religious, political 
and social incidentals, the sooner will the Bolshevik menace be scattered. 

His proposals for social reform represent the changing attitude of social 
philosophers from individualism to collectivism as the basic premise. The war 
has had a tremendous effect in forcing the social point of view upon thinkers. 
These ideas of reform are in the air; they represent the program of conser- 
vatives, not of radicals, as against the Bolshevistic radicalism that demands a 
complete change of system. 

While his argument that the equation of value and cost of production is a 
worthless truism is quite debatable and is not essentially necessary to his con- 
clusions, his charge that the social inferences based upon it are non-sequitur, 
and fallacious, and deterrent to social reform, is quite tenable when the inferences 
are carried to their logical conclusions and considered with respect to particular 
persons, places, or times. Applying his method of logic, it is true that produc- 
tion for profit and not for satiation of human wants of everybody for the 
necessaries does prevent an excessive disposition of human effort to a few 
simple products, does diversify our activities and satisfy a diversity of tastes 
which we are pleased to regard the measure of our civilization, and does pro- 
mote social and industrial progress, so measured. Whether these results are 
preferable to the satiation of all necessary wants is, of course, debatable. At 
present, prices and profits do direct human energy, and behind these lie human 
wants and desires. 

Ray B. Westeefeeld 

Yale University 
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